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INFANT SCHOOLS. 

I did not intend to meddle with this subject, until, in 
my account of what I saw in England, I had come to that 
of General Education there ; but circumstances have lately 
occurred to divert me from the path I had originally mark- 
ed out for myself, when I began the sketches that have ap- 
peared from time to time in this paper. Our country is all 
in a stir now about one of the most extraordinary and beau- 
tifal discoveries of the age ; and it would be wrong—es- 
sentially wrong, for those who have it in their power to 
help the good cause, not to communicate forthwith all they 
know of the subject, especially if what they know is from 
the fountain head. One of the last promises I made on 
leaving that country, where Infant Schools originated, 
with, we know not how many more wise, fruitful and com- 
prehensive projects for the relief and moral improvement of 
the poor, was to a woman of superior talents and singular 
worth, whe had been largely instrumental in spreading the 
knowledge that was required for the establishment of simi- 
lar institutions (1). Promise me, said she, with all the 
fervour of one who looks a long way into the future, and is 
pleading for the posterity of nations, promise me, that on 
your return to the United States, you will try to have In- 
fant Schools established there. Believe me—they are to 
do more good with less cost of time and money, than any 
other institution, with which we are now acquainted. I 
know their history ; I have stood and watched over them 
day by day, as they grew up, and flowered, and bore fruit, 
aad multiplied themselves with every rain that fell and 
every wind that blew. I do not give her words, but I give 
their spirit. Her language was peculiar, appropriate and 
powerful. 

I did promise. I had much to do on my ceturn to my 
native country, and much that I had long before pledged 
myself to undertake ; but still I assured her, that after I 
had opened a path for gymnastics, for the improvement of 
general education, and prepared the way for what I had 
long considered as of the greatest importance to our people 
-——a newspaper reform, and a complete emancipation of 
our literature and law from the authority of English critics, 
English authors, and English lawyers ;—in other words, 
after I had ploughed up a sufficient portion of the great 
field of ur1L1Ty, to show my countrymen what might be 
hoped from a faithful and persevering cultivation of the 
rest, I would urge the subject of Infant Schools upon their 
attention. 

But a year and a half are already gone by: Infant 
Schools are not only established, but they are actually in 
fashion throughout our country (2): Fairs have been set 


late convulsions of Europe—the chief men of the age—for it is they 
only that suffer in such days of calamity, have found a refuge at 

London. It was Mrs. John Austin. 
(2) To show what they are in Philadelphia, I must borrow a para- 
graph or two from the pamphlet mentioned in No. 3. as ha’ been 
pared and gratuitously distributed there. “ The Infant School 
of the city of Philadelphia, was ge ley hy It 
board of whom Perit is 


are, they are very inadeq 
schools, which would be requisite for the pages of carrying into full 
operation the benevolent object in view. of the subscribers 
have already withdrawn from the Society. The life subscriptions are 
invested as a permanent fund—and without further aid, the Society 
will have to depend on the annual subscriptions, about $700—and in- 
terest of life subscriptions. There are now three schools under the 
eare of the society—one in Thirteenth street—one in College Avenue, 

and one for coloured infants at No. 60, Gaskill street. 
Since the above Society was established, two others have been or- 
one the Northern Liberties and m, the other for 


wark. former has three schools, and the latter, one. Thus 
eee or eightcen months, there have been estab- 
- . 
Ghibred preted from the tepite 


, wherein there are from 7 to 900 
turpitude and baseness almost inseparable 





up in two or three of our principal towns, at which multi- 
tudes of our young and beautiful, our best educated and 
our best hearted women have appeared, not only as the 
sellers but as the manufacturers of what they sold for the 
benefit of babes and sucklings ; and a thousand other inge- 
nious and productive sources of charity are opening to them. 
Of what avail therefore any thing I conld say now? The 
whole system, history, growth and all, is understood here ; 
its objects and its advantages. True ; but here means ei- 
ther a large or a small spot, a neighbourhood or a country ; 
and though the little sketch about to be given, may be of 
no use to our whole country, it may be of some to our 
immediate neighbourhood,(3) where they have it already 
in serious contemplation to establish one of these Infant 
Schools. . 

But, perhaps I may be indulged in a brief remark or two 
further, before I give the sketch alluded to. We should be- 
ware of experiments—mere experiments. It were bad 
wisdom, and very poor economy, to Jeave established chari- 
ties for the sake of new ones not established. ‘The Orphan 
Asylum here is already under way: the Infant School is 
yet on paper. If the two cannot be supported—and for 
myself I do not see why they may not, nor why they 
should interfere at all with each other—it is our duty to 
adhere to the former. Our duty, I say, because there 
would appear to be a moral pledge given by subscribers for 
the first year, that they would not withdraw, provided the 
charity continued, and they were able to spare the amount 
of their subscription ; their duty, because, if such were not 
the understanding, it would be an idle—it would be more, 
| it would be a profligate and mischievous charity. Much 
| money would be expended to no purpose whatever: that 








fickleness, which, if not the chardtteristic, is the reproach 
i of our people, would be confirmed, where it could least 
endure confirmation. The zealous, active and warm- 
hearted would be discouraged, perhaps forever; they would 
see no hope of doing permanent good ; no chance of secur- 
| ing such perpetuity here, to institutions of a charitable na- 
'| ture that have been tried and proved, as they always enjoy 
|| in Europe. They would see a few poor children led away 
| from the paths of bitter suffering and poverty, just long 
|| enough to make them useless and wretched for life—the 
| sowers of discontent, whithersoever their lot might be cast; 
and the whole burthen of this—even of this unprofitable 
charity, shifted from the shoulders of one party to a con- 
tract, who on their side were to contribute nothing but a 
few dollars a year—a cent a day perhaps, or a cent-and-a- 
half, to the shoulders of the other party, who were to con- 
tribute not only the same annual amount of money, but 
more, and along with it a great deal of precious time, for 
the management or superintendence of the charity. 

Were the Orphan Asylum and the Infant School both 
new—both about to be established, I confess that for one, 
I should prefer getting the latter under way first : for though 
I believe that no Infant School in a town like this, either 
could, or ought to be long supported by individual sub- 
scription, still I have an idea that more good might be done 
for the same cost, by setting up one for a period long 
| enough to prove their worth, and show the Fathers of the 
town what their duty is, than by establishing even a per- 
manent Orphan Asylum. But the two are not now to be 
established, one being already placed upon a liberal, and 
what in any other country—lI might say in any other neigh- 
bourhood than this, would be regarded as a secure founda- 
tion. If we have not funds for both—if we are not sure of 
from prowling the streets, at that period of life, when the seeds are sown, 


which continue to germinate through life. 
(3) Alluding here to the neighbourhood of Portland. 
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enough, without abstracting from what should be conscien- 
tiously devoted to the institution, which has got over the 
great season of trial,—the first year ; in the name of com- 
mon sense, and common honesty, to say nothing of the 
charity, which purifieth and profiteth, let us give up all idea 
of that, which, at the best, is only on paper now. But we 
can support both ; and they need not interfere at all with 
each other. Nor will they, if the excellent women who 
are to have the management of both hereafter, will but 
agree to regard them as they are-—parts of the same whole. 

Having said thus much, with the warmest feelings of ad- 
miration for those who are employed in such works of 
mercy—for it is indeed mercy to the poor and the way- 
ward, for such women to interfere at all in their behalf,—I 
proceed to give a sketch of what I saw on my first visit to 
one of the chief 

Nationa Inrant Scuoois or Lonpon. 

On the 12th of April 1824, I was invited to look into 
what I now regard as the chamber of power—the generator 
of a miraculous energy—to the most beautiful and exten- 
sive system of moral machinery that was ever set up, on 
our earth. It was one of the National Infant Schools of 
Great Britain,—at Spitalfields, that overcharged and for- 
ever afflicted part of the metropolis, where they live from 
hand to mouth, generation after generation ; where they 
labour sixteen hours a day for so paltry a reward, that all 
they can hope for after years of uninterrupted and vigorous 
health, spent in weaving the richest and brightest webs that 
are worn by the loveliest and the wealthiest of their land, 
is to be allowed to languish out the remainder of life at 
home, on a weekly stipend from the parish, instead of be- 
ing stowed away by families in a work-house. 

Where men labour sixteen hours a day, women must la- 
bour as much, or more ; since they have their houses to 
watch over, the cooking to do, the children to take care of, 
and every body’s clothes to mend. Where the loss of one 
day to a father is a very sore calamity, the loss of an hour 
every day—perhaps of two or three hours every day, can- 
not be other than a grievous interruption to a wife, whose 
duty at the best, and every where, is to be occupied forever, 
and a real discouragement for a mother, whose duties in 
every station are always additional to those of a wife. 

It was in this neighbourhood that Infant Schools were 
first established, on a scale proportioned to the necessities 
of the public, The idea may be said to owe its origin, 
chiefly to the wrong-headed philanthropist of Lanark— 
Robert Owen, who for more than thirty years had been 
occupied with proving the reverse of the adage (for it is an 
adage now) that ‘ men are but children of a larger growth.’* 
Bell and Lancaster were but followers and co-workers with 
him, and even Pestalozzi may be regarded as one of the 
firm. The object was to make babies happy, as men are 
made happy—by employment. And as among the poor, 
children are the heaviest of burthens, till they arrive at an 
age when they may be substituted for machinery, for cords, 
pulleys, cranks, levers and spinning jenneys, it occurred to a 
very humble creature, that more good might be done by 
relieving poor mothers of their charge, when it was nothing 
but a charge, than by taking it away after it had become a 
source of profit and pleasure. The experiment was tried 
and succeeded. The mothers were relieved, the children 
happy, and the best groundwork for fature usefulness and 
goodness of every sort, was laid in their improved tempers, 
their habits of cheerful attention, their love of order and 
cleanliness. They did not know they were at school. 
They studied, as they breathed, or grew—without perceiv- 
ing it. They learnt arithmetic and geometry, grammar 
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and writing, reading and spelling, as the plays of childhood 
are learned. It was play, altogether play. They were || 


happy, and they delighted in making each other happy. || ture, was a little rattan, about as large as a pipe-stem, 


What wonder if the purifying spirit flew abroad—if the 


sweet influence went forth like a moral atmosphere, from 


nurseries of a nation ! 
The School that I saw contained from two to three 


hundred of these “‘ babes and sucklings’’ of every age, | other ? 


from two, two-and-a-half and three, up to six, seven and 
eight. 

1 never saw so happy a collection of human creatures— 
from the smallest child of two or two-and-a-half, toddling 
about, and trying to keep time with its white fat hands, up 
to the largest ; they all appeared to be strangers, utter 
strangers to suffering and ill-humour. They were happy 
from sympathy, as we see children ery or make mouths, 








or men gape or shout, or women laugh or weep from sym- 
pathy. I talked with some of the little ones, and asked 
them how they liked being there. 
the same, not in words, but in spirit ; nor was there any 


‘The answer was always 
appearance of trick or preparation. Study was play ; and 
learning to read or spell proper good fun with every body. 
I am obliged to stop here ; for I find among my memoran- 
da, made on the spot, or copied from others that were 
made on the spot, a figure drawn after the idea suggested 
by Rousseau, or Marmontel (I forget which): one straight 
line for the body ; two others diverging below, for the 
legs, with two more at the sides, for the arms, fringed at 
the extremities with fingers and toes, and surmounted with 
a big O for a head, having three round O’s in it, for eyes 
and mouth. Seeing it where I did, I am led to imagine, 
that in this way, the children of the school were led on, 


| proof obtained at Lanark), that punishment was a name, 





| first principles of Mr. Owen ; for with Mr. O. punishment 
every side of these little and cheap, though magnificent | was not even a name. 
tory, they were sometimes set with their faces to the wall, 
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and that all the stick they ever used, or instrument of tor- 
and about six inches long. Here he departed from the 
If the little ones were very refrac- 


| but never struck. Why not as well do the one, as the 
They had swinging too, and moral doctrine with 
every change of the exercise. Whom do you pray to? said 

| I, to a little boy that stood near me. To Almighty God. 
| But why to him? Because he is good. A few moments 
after this, they were led into another room, and suffered to 
| play at geometry, with blocks. A dispute arose about an- 
| gles—the teacher interfered. One was trying to explain to 
| another who stood a little way off, with his mouth open, 
what an acute angle was. The teacher did not consider 
| the explanation very satisfactory : what does it mean, that 
| word acute—the same as a cute boy? No sir—it means 
sharp. Howsharp—sharp like a penknife? No sir. An- 
| other boy chimed in here with a roguish langh—it means 
| look out sharp, sir. Some conversation followed about a 
| king. What isa king, saidI? A king is a man, said a 
| little dumpling of a fellow, just able to speak so as to be 
| understood. But he is above other men, said somebody 

| near me. Ah—but God is above all men, was the reply. 
Such is a brief, and rather imperfect sketch of what I 
saw in this very celebrated school. Need I aver that I 
| came away with a better opinion of man’s nature, than 
| I had when I entered it? for if children are as happy as 
|| birds, when treated with common humanity, what must 

| they be when they have got their growth? N. 

Inrant Scuoou at 














step by step, in their drawing, as recommended by the || 


French author. If so, it was an admirable contrivance : 
and if not, the more the pity: and the sooner it is intro- 
duced the better, for children love to be drawing with bits 
of chalk, as much as men do to be ‘‘ ciphering about with 


crow-bars aboard a ship.’’ 


They were all able to sing, and I was rather curious to | 


know whether any of the whole had been discovered to 
possess no ear. ‘The answer I received corresponded ex- 
actly with what Robert Owen of Lanark had previously 
told me. All the children he knew, had ears alike in 
power, just as often as they had eyes alike and other or- 
gans alike. Some difference might be found to be sure ; 
but no such difference in ear, as professional singers who 
love to make a mystery of their trade are always trying to 
persuade you they were born with. Why do not painters 
—the poets do—try to play off the same trick? one has 
an eye for shape, another for hue, just as one ear is gifted 
for time, another for tune. But these children all sang to- 
gether, and very prettily too, keeping time with their heads, 
hands and feet. We had a variety of airs, among which 


I remember God save the King and Yankee Doodle (St. || 
But while God save the | 
King was poured out with all the strength and solemnity | 
of the house, they did Yankee Doodle to the words of the | 


Patrick’s Day in the Morning). 


multiplication table ! 
Five times five are twenty five 
And five times six are thirty, 
And five times seven are thirty-five 
And five times eight are forty. 
This was borrowed from Matthews, I dare say ; but then 
he meant something by it, and they did not—poor inno- 
cents. 


For simple addition they had other tunes, and for com- | 


pound addition others, and these were continually chang- 
ing. After a few minutes devoted to study under this 


form, the signal was given for a heavy hurra ;—and off 


they all went, scampering away like mad, with a whoop 
and halloo at every leap. I observed too that they had 


their leaders among themselves, who never lost sight of 


them. 
In reply to a question addressed to the teacher, he told 


me that the plan was not Mr. Owen’s, (I knew better— 
the experiment would never have been made but for the 





The following pretty sketch is from the CurisT1aNn 
\ TeAcHER’s MANUAL :—It is very happy, and I dare 
|| Say very true. 
| Sometimes, however, the attention of one of the little 
] flock would wander off, and the offender would rise up or 
|, leave his place. If his disposition was mild and tractable, 
| he would return to order immediately on being reminded 
of his duty. One or two instances, however, of what the 
little community seemed to regard as heinous offences, did 
occur. One child of uncommon animal vivacity left his 
place, and seemed unwilling to return. In the moral dis- 
cipline that ensued I was very much interested, from the 
| important principles which it disclosed. I do not recollect 
very exactly the conversation that took place, but it was 
| nearly as follows. 

Master. We must stop: you are not all attending. 
George, you are not at your place. [The child paid no 
attention to this hint, but continued to move away from 
his place.] George, what do you like to be? 
| George. A good boy ! [with a very bright and good 
| humoured look, but no inclination to stop.) 


Master. Are youso now? , 
George. Nosir! [but still away from his proper place.] 
Master. Dv you see any good boys? 

George. Yes. 

Master. You may go and touch one. [This was done 


very cheerfully.] Do you see any more? 

George. Yes. 

Master. You may touch them too. [This was done 
with a great deal of mutual satisfaction : the little trans- 
|| gressor consciously acting as the organ of the whole school, 
|| in bestowing the reward of approbation ; the receivers 
gratified with the favourable notice taken of them, and all 
the rest joining occasionally and involuntarily in naming 
those who were exemplary. All were delighted : there 
was not an envious glance ; a happy sympathy pervaded 
the whole group. 

Master. George, what do good boys do when they are 
getting their lesson ? 

George. They sit still. 


Master. Well: don’t you want to be a good boy? 
{The reformed ** little man’’ had been unconscivusly walk- 
ing backward to his place for some time, and now sat down 





The machinery which had been stopped, was again in 
motion ; and a new lesson succeeded, that of counting and 
clapping hands, in which all joined with spirit ; except a 
few of the youngest, who, from being weary, or from 
similar causes, seemed to prefer sitting silent spectators. 
Soon, however, the little delinquent who had caused inter- 
ruption before, was down upon the floor, creeping, and 
jumping on his hands and knees, and imitating the voice of 
a dog. 


is it? 
One of the children. It’s a dog. 
George. No it i’n’t. 


Several of the children. It’s a bad boy. 

George. No it i’n’t. 

Master. What is it he does that’s bad ? 

Several voices. He’s away from his place. He is 
making a noise. He is a bad boy. 

Master. What do you wish him to be? 

All. A good boy. 

Master. What do you wish him to do ? 

All. ‘To go back to his place. [George had mean- 
while been arrested by the interest of the scene ; and, still 
on all fours, was one while looking up in the face of the 
master, and at another glancing at the countenances of his 
school-fellows ; (watching as it were the drift of public 
opinion ;) and the action of sympathy soon did its office ; 
and brought him back very cheerfully to his place. ] 

Master. Now, what has George done ? 

Children. Gone back to his place. 

Master. What would you call him now ? 

All. A good boy! A good boy ! 

[Reconciled to himself in this calm way, George resum- 


ed his lesson with spirit, and behaved well throughout the 
hour. ] 


_—_ 














ENQUIRY. 

The author below is not much in the wrong, but 
he is a little, in what he says of the Hamiltonian 
system. His notions of the book required are 
good. N. 


Mr. Nrat,—I was pleased to see the remarks 
on “classical education,” in a late number of the 
Yankee. It is much more rational to enquire for 
the best way of introducing the young mind to the 
beauties of the ancient classics, than it is to decry 
the languages, as a part of a liberal course of study 
—to let in upon our literature yet more copious 
streams, from those fountains, which have given 
life, and vigour, and beauty to the literature of every 
age, than to endeavour to shut out their waters en- 
tirely. The feverish state of the public mind, on 
the subject of education, has been the occasion of 
many extravagant opinions, of which it is not the 
least so, that the study of the Latin and Greek 
classics should be abandoned. It is not my inten- 
tion, however, to adduce arguments against this 
notion, but to offer a few remarks upon some opin- 
ions expressed in the paper alluded to. On one 
topic the author speaks quite unadvisedly. IfI am 
not greatly misinformed, it is not the practice of 
our most approved preparatory schools, to put boys 
into Virgil immediately after reading Liber Primus. 
Before they enter upon poetry, they are usually re- 
quired to read the greater part, if not the whole of 
the Latin prose, which is to be read before entering 
college. And they are prepared to understand, 
and in some degree to relish the excellencies of 
Cicero and Sallust by previously reading, at least, 
the two little volumes published by Mr. Bancroft, 
which, with a few improvements, would be almost 
perfect, as elementary books; and a great part of 
Cwsar’s Commentaries. . By this time, any one who 

















just as he was saying, Yes sir.] 





is not a dunce, may, with proper instruction, un- 


Master. Stop! I think I hear a strange noise ; what : 
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derstand and relish, “ the elegance, the simplicity, 
and the pathos of the Mantuan bard.” 

As it respects the Hamiltonian method of instruc- 
tion, [ am not sanguine in the belief that it would be 
a valuable substitute for the good old way. It may 
do very well in studying the modern languages,(1) 
and with minds like our author’s, which are pre- 
pared for it, by the previous discipline of a thorough 
course of Greek and Latin ; but with boys, its great- 
est charm, I apprehend would be found in its re- 
ducing the exercise to a mere effort of the memo- 
ry, and thereby relieving the little urchins from 
that severe discipline, which alone prepares the 
mind for accurate and powerful thinking. It isone 
of the advantages of the common method over the 
one in question, that the student will sometimes be 
obliged to select his definition with great care from 
a multitude of others. Here, indeed, in our opin- 
jon, lies the very source of that plastic influence, 
which these studies exert upon the youthful mind. | 
This labour of choosing must become the pleasure | 
of him, who would learn to discriminate. And it | 
will be the pleasure of every intelligent scholar, as_ 
the means of imbibing more deeply the spirit of 
those immortal compositions, and of acquiring a 
truer relish for their unfading beauties. 

The practice of learning the Greek through the | 
medium of the Latin, was surely bad enough. But 
itis not the only reason why our educated men 
know so little of Greek. Let any man recollect 
what his knowledge of the Latin language and lite- 
rature was when he was barely prepared to enter col- 
lege; and then let him consider that all the Greek 
necessarily read by the graduates of our colleges, 
is not more than equivalent to the Latin, which he 
had then read, and he will cease to wonder that we 
have so few Greek scholars. We do hope and be- 
lieve the time is not far off, when Greek will be 
more attended to in our schools and colleges, than 
it is at present. But we hope and trust that it is 
far off, when the study of Latin will be discontinu- 
ed—when the works of Cicero, and Virgil, and Hor- 
ace will be lightly esteemed as means of forming a 
correct literary taste. 

Jacobs’s Reader cannot be too highly recommend- 
ed. And, of the books in use, it may be the best to | 
succeed the grammar. But a suitable book for be- | 
ginners is still needed. I mean a book, by which | 
the student may at once be made acquainted with | 
the various idiomatical usages of the language. | 
These should be clearly explained, and copiously | 
exemplified. By means of such a book, compiled | 
by a competent person, the student might in a 

short space of time become familiar with all the | 
most difficult modes of construction which he 
would be likely to meet with, in an extensive course 
of reading ; his progress might be greatly facilitat- 
ed, and his knowledge be rendered more thorough 
and abiding. MarTuetes. 











(1) The system is certainly not so good for the ancient as for the 
modern languages ; nor is it so good in some of the modern as it is in 
others. In German for example, it has been tried out and out, by 
Hamilton himself at London with little advantage. Still, however, I 
know, that up to acertain point, it is altogether superior to the usual 
mode, th inferior to it after you pass that point. If you desire 
to read a language, go to work on the Hamiltonian system: if to en- 
joy and relishit, or write or speak it, after you have done with Hamil- 








ton, you should begin anew with the grammar. N. 
aE —_______________} 
PHRENOLOGY--FACTS. 

[Concluded from page 29.} 


It was now time to put another upon the stool. One of 
my two friends took it. Loves to see order, said our phren- 
ologist ; loves to see things in the right place; but very 
careless himself,. Ah—with a solemn pause—ah—reason- 
ing power great, greai—-reasons altogether by comparison ; 
by analogy. Likes poetry too; may try the pen, here ; loves 
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No, no; I am very fond of it, added my friend, 1 thought 
80, rejoined the professor, throwing up his head, with an air, 
and compressing his lips. Firmness here, combativeness— 
both decided—(by particular desire, this point was decided 
for me.) Personal attachment rery strong ; attachment for 
place rather strong; would spare no pains to keep a friend. 
Remarks, 1, My friend, who is altogether out of the 
common way, asI shall show in a moment, here confessed 
that he could never put a book in the right place; and that 
he had more trouble with his man, about order in the ar- 
rangement of his study, than about any thing else. 2. In 
the next place, it is very true that he reasons altogether by 
analogy, or comparison; for he is a celebrated COMPARA- 
TIVE ANATOMIST—one of those men, who appear at long in- 
tervals—in fact, I may as well give his name, for he will 
corroborate my story. It was no other, indeed, than Pro- 
fessor Pattison, the Scot, now on a visit here, from the Ma- 
ryland University—the chief support, perhaps, -of that proud 
institution, (8) 3. About as found of PoRTRY and MUSIC, 
as other well educated men are, who, whatever may be 
their genius, have their principal powers engaged in other 
pursuits. 4, FIRMNESS and COMBATIVENESS. Of these 
two properties he has given very decided proof, in a part of 
America where it will never be forgotten, nor forgiven, 
though it is applauded every where—barring the advocates 
of murder ina stylish way. (9) 5. PERSONAL ATTACH- 
MENTS are very strong; remarkably strong; few take so 
much pains to keep a friend, as Professor P. 

I come now to the third, and last case. It appears to me 
still more extraordinary, The lecturer started when he ob- 
served the shape of the skull, and threw off in a series of 
quiet exclamation—Quite remarkable, said he. Neglected 
education here, very plain; great progress, lately—some 
danger; some danger too. Not propelling power enough— 
putting both hands to the back of the head, Good judg- 
ment for space and distance, weight, &c. Can see colours, 
but finds great difficulty in producing the more delicate hues 
—of the clouds, for example; difficulty proceeds from want 
of practice, though ; not from a want of capacity to see co- 
lours. Rather slow—rather—in comprehension ; but very 
sure—very, Music—very fair, Likes poetry; has tried 
his hand, I should think. (I laughed; I could not stand 
that: perhaps, however, the poetry of painting was intend- 
ed by the professor?) Languages easy; likes the drama ; 
humorous more than the serious, 

Now—the man, of whose head all these remarks were 
predicated, is one, of whose life and character they are so 
descriptive, so remarkably true, that I would have selected 
them, if I were going to write his biography. He is an 
American portrait painter—not the one, who visited the as- 
trologer with me; but one, a sketch of whom, you have in 
your magazine for Aug. 1824 (p. 134.) (10), 1. He is al- 
together SELF-EDUCATED—he was a country fellow, six or 
seven years ago, the height of whose ambition it was to fell 
more trees, or to cut more grass, in a given time, than other 
people could, He was thought “a likely, smart” man, be- 
cause, like most of his countrymen, he could turn his hand 
to any thing. He made shoes, he fashioned axe-helves, he 
drummed for the militia, and he painted chairs. 2, His eye 
for form—his judgment for height, or space, or distance, I 
regard as quite remarkable, Not a week before this opin- 
ion was uttered, he andI were together among the large 
trees at Hampton court. We had some talk of their height ; 
and he told me, that when he was in the woods of North 
America, it was frequently important for him to know the 
exact length of a tree, where he could not measure the 
shadow ; important, because it might fall where it should 
not, reach too far for his purpose, or not far enough, or be 
too short for the required number of poles. After a time, 
he studied out a mode of measurement, for himself. He 
cut a stick just the height of his eyes, when he stood up, 
He then retreated to a place, where he could get a glimpse 
of the top of the tree, and threw himself on his back 
where he could just see the top of the tree over the 
top of his stick, which stood up, of course, at his feet. 
He then measured from his eyes to the base of the 
tree, and thereby obtained the true height; a discovery 
to him, quite of a piece with that of the sailor boy who 
found out a mode of splicing a spar, without making 
it shorter, and, as we perceive now, without making it 
weaker. 3. Mr, H. can see COLOUR, through a multitude 
of slight variations, which he lacks the power to copy ;—for 
except in the decided hues of the flesh, wherein he is deci- 
dedly happy, he appears never to be satisfied with his work, 
He is not quick of apprehension; but is not easily diverted 
from a right path of enquiry ; nor easily driven back, where 
he has taken a step toward proof, 4. MusicK—he would 
fain persuade himself, that he has a quick relish for musick, 
because, when a boy, he was able to drum a part of yankee 
doodle by ear. 5. He does like poetry; and he is a judge 
of that which is bold and impressive, lofty and vigorous; 
though not of that, which is delicate, and pure, with a sort 
of timid, or classical purity. He has a gothick relish for it, 
He prefers the magnificent irregularity of nature, to the 





(8) He is now settled in London—perha| with the London 
University,—for he offered to = his hi into a box, and lecture ex- 
tempore, upon the subject wn first, it an —_ He had 
strong hope of success when I saw him last, ough his heal walled 


(9) 1 alluded here to the duel with General Cadwallader of Phila 








music—Wahat ! said 1, with a tone of surprise. Why, a—a 
—-as to that, music is not displeasing, quoth the professor. 





(10) This paper was intended for Blackwood: the individual alluded 
to was my friend Chester Harding, the Painter. He will vouch for 
the truth of every word I say. 
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regular beauty of art--Westmiuster Abbey, to a Greek 
Temple—(and so do 1), 6. Lancuacrs. 1 have been 
quite ashamed of myself, when I thought of the progress 
which this white savage made in French, for example, in 
the course of a very few lessons,without study —long after he 
had grown up. He knows very little of it, [confess ; but he 
knows more of it, than I did, after | had laboured ten times 
asmuch, I had grown up also; and cared more for it, 
forty times over, than he ever did, or ever will, But 
enough. I have done now with phrenology. 
PELHAM. 

Since making the brief notice of Pelham that 
appeared about a month ago, I have had leisure to 
read the work ; and having read it, it would be in- 
justice to the author, to the publisher, to the Y. & 
B. L. G. and to the public, not to declare that, of 
all the writers of the age pretending to give a pic- 
ture of high life abroad, it is incomparably the 
best. Indeed, take it altogether, I should pro- 
nounce it the cleverest work of the sort, in our lan- 
guage. The author is a man of the world, a poet, 
a reasoner, a philosopher, and a wit. He speaks of 
what hundreds have attempted to describe—the 
beautiful carnation of a female check, and the sweet 
music of the voice, or the play of the features, I for- 
get which; and without appearing at all extrava- 
gant,or out of the way, he declares the one to resem- 
ble roses under clear water, (if roses ever grow there) 
and the other—when it ceased—to give one the 
idea that something beautiful in creation had stop- 
ped. Isee that I have murdered the idea, for it 
is playfully and gracefully done by the author ; but 
as I have lent the book, and have no time to refer 
to the passage, I must even let it go at that. As 
for the high life described by Theodore Hook, by 
Almacks, and half a score of those trumpery things, 
the author of Pelham declares it to be altogether 
a vulgar and impudent misrepresentation. Our 
readers will call to mind what was said in the Yan- 
kee on the same subject, while treating of the 
good-society of England. Uvtility, utilitarians, (two 
words, to say nothing of the ideas, never before met 
with in a popular book) are treated of by Pelham , 
sketches of character are thrown off with the fa- 
cility of a capital draughtsman: there is truth in 
every page, and more power than ever appeared in 
the celebrated Anastasius of Hope (the Amateur 
Upholsterer.) (1). Bentham is alluded to, Mill and 
others; and something of a reader of the West- 
minster Review may be found, in every chapter. 

Less I could not say of this extraordinary work ; 
more I have not time to say. N. 








(1) One might make a better conundrum of this than ever appeared 
in the John Bull. For instance—why are George Canning and Mr. 
Hope alike? Both were famous for cabinet-making: or still better, 
if Mr. Hope were a regular dealer, and you were asked why they 
were unlike, the answer would be—one was bred to cabinet work, 
while to the other, cabinet work was bread. N. 





AUTHORS. 

One likes to see so much of the true spirit of 
brotherhood, among those who are given to the 
slip-sloppery of authorship. N. 

Joun Neat, Esq. 

Sir.—I have this moment seen your criticism of 
the Legendary—and like it amazingly. In particu- 
lar I must thank you for the notice of “The Mur- 
derer’s Grave,”—which, unless it be rather too fa- 
vourable, is just. The truth is, I was tired of the 
subject before I got half through, and closed it 
with great haste. The tale has two merits, which 
please to notice. It is shogt and it is true—every 
word true. Your’s respectfully, 

Tue AvruHor. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. S.—with two REJECTED ADDRESSES, by the com- 
mittee appointed to decide on the pieces offered for the 
opening of the Walnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia, shall 
be attended to forthwith—next week if possible. N. 





EDITORIAL COMFORTS. 

Of a truth, an editor, if he were not the best natured 
fellow on earth, would have a pleasant time of it here. 
What with the gramblers above and the patrons below, 
the children here and the babies there, he cannot move a 
step without hearing a hue and cry at his heels. If, in- 
stead of making up his paper from other papers, good, bad 
or indifferent, so that we may have the same story, the 
same essay, or the same fol-de-rol, repeated week after 
week, he has the courage, the talent, and the industry to 
make his altogether original, nobody, or rather very few 
appeat to be sensible of the difference in the labour: yet 
any body may make up a newspaper in the common way, 
in less time than would be required for a man of talent and 
a lover of truth, to write half a dozen original paragraphs. 
We see this every day—nine tenths of our newspapers are 
actually made up of extracts from each other, by uneduca- 
ted printers’-boys.(1) Again,—if instead of allowing any 
body to write for him, about any thing, he has character 
enough to bring powerful contributors to his aid, over 
whom he dares to exercise that wholesome though res- 
pectful guardianship, which every editor has a right to ex- 
ercise, and which if he has any spirit, he will exercise, 
whoever may be the writer, and whatever may be the 
worth of |his writing, very few appear to know that they 
have got any thing out of the common way, for their mo- 
ney’s worth : And if instead of occupying three fourths of 
his paper with advertisements, which very few care to look 
at, and nobody to preserve, till the sun has gone down, 
or with ship-news, which, however interesting it may be, 
has no more business in a literary paper, than it would 
have in a book, he devotes the whole to the great purpo- 
ses of literature, education, morality and science, thereby 
making a great sacrifice (for the profits of a newspaper 
are almost always derived entirely from the advertisements, 
or because of the advertisements,) why even that ap- 
pears to be either unobserved or not properly appreciated 
by the majority of subscribers. If in a word, he is above 
the paltry desire of making money, without any regard for 
what he may give in exchange, but bends every faculty of 
his nature to the reformation of newspaper and other abu- 
ses—trying to uplift the degraded spirit of Criticism 
throughout his country, to substitute the plain truth, for 
absurd panegyric, to do that for his countrymen which he 
may have done before abroad—to make a paper, which, 
at the end of this generation, may be as valuable as it is 
now, instead of being worthless before the day is over,— 
what is his reward? Who are they that are ready to ac- 
knowledge or even to perceive the value of his work ? 

To apply this. ‘Thesenior editor of the Y. and B. L. G. 
has probably made more pecuniary sacrifices, given up 
more of his time, and run more personal risk, during 
the last twelve-month for others, for the benefit of the 
public and for strangers, than any other editor of our coun- 
try. And yet he is continually receiving letters charging 
him with having violated his promises or abandoned his 
duty. His duty /—Why in every case where he has 
done what these men would call his duty, he has suffered 
by it, and in some cases, rather severely. He made war 
upon lotteries—he still makes war upon them—and will so 
long as there is breath in his body (unless there should be 
a change of opinion with him)—and what was the re- 
ward ?—what is it—what will it be? At one sweep he 
lost all his lottery subscribers, and gained how many 
spirited well wishers to the community, how many moral- 
ists and christians, think you? One or two he believes, 
but certainly not more! At the period here spoken of, 
there was an advertising sheet issued by the Yankee Pro- 
prietor at Portland—the lottery-men would have advertised 
largely (if they could), but for this, for they had nearly 
all their printing done at the Yankee office before the at- 

tack. When that was made, they not only stopped all 
their papers, but they forbore to advertise, and went to 
another office for their job-printing. This to be sure was 


(1) Agreat change for the better is t place in our newspapers. 
They are falling one by pay ft — | of educated 





tors. 
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expected and prepared for : but what of that? That does 
not alter the case. ‘The duty was performed—the sacri- 
fice made for the advantage of the public. And what ™ 

the public in reply ? Nothing. They merely said, here’s a 


duty—Let him starve. 

Take another case. On the return of the senior editor 
| to this country, he determined (among other matters) to in- 
troduce, or to revive rather, for they were already introdu- 
ced here, and chiefly perhaps by what he had done abroad, 
—gymnastics. For this purpose, besides writing on the 
subject, he devoted one evening a week for more than a 
twelve-month, and two afternoons in the week for about 
four months, to the establishment and superintendence of 
gymnasia, in this part of our country ; and after they are 
all established by him—without fee or reward—there are 
people to complain, because he will not continue to bestow 
the same time forever that he did then. Yet all he prom- 
ised to do, and forty times more, he did. He promised to 
teach them so that they could go on without him ; for he 
had other exercise and enough in sparring and fencing to 
keep him in health. And now that they see and acknow- 
ledge, now that they have experienced the truth of what 
he told them would be the value of physical exercise, if 
they will not persevere without his continual spurring, they 
may stop. He will be a slave no longer to such men.(2) 
He can do a great deal more good, with much less effort, 
and at much less cost. He would persevere, did he not 
believe, that with a small part of the time and exer- 
tion, that are now required to keep them at work for 
their own advantage—for their own health indeed,—he 
may do much more for the public in some other way. 

One or two other cases in proof, and he will stop. On 
his return here, he saw the deplorable state of our ac- 
quaintance with foreign languages, though we pretended to 
study them every where. In a large commercial town of 
twelve thousand inhabitants, where there had always been 
a French master or two, and where French appeared to be 
studied in three or four schools, there were not five persons 
able to understand the simplest question in that language, 
nor three that could tell what o’clock it was. In Spanish, 
For about a year and a half he gave up 
| one evening a week, in foul weather and fair, and some- 
| times two, averaging more than one for that period, to 
conversations in French and Spanish, that were held here, 
by the best language-master he ever met with.(3) Let 
one who understands the nature of the amusement—one 
evening a week spent with beginners in a language, for so 
long a period, say whether this would not be a considerable 
sacrifice to make. . 

In other matters it has been the same. The greatest 
sacrifices he ever made, were literally sacrifices—and yet 
people have the heart to complain of him, as the editor of 
a paper too ! because he will not continue to make them 
—now that they are no longer necessary ; now that his 
time belongs not to the multitude. 

Every week or two, he is called upon to adopt some- 
body’s private quarrel—this he never did, nor ever will do, 
by the way, unless the public are interested—or to drag 
forth some public offender to the light, or to lay bare some 
great public treachery or abuse. But mark you—when re- 
quired to do this, it is about as often by those who are not 
subscribers to the Yankee as by those who are !/—and al- 
ways in such a way that the risk, the trouble and every 
thing must fall upon him ! And why? because the public 
are so obliging as to believe, or to say, that he is a bold, 
virtuous and very disinterested man. The truth is, that 
Editors are expected to do what our preachers dare not do. 
They are expected to expose themselves, without fee or 
reward, to punishment, warfare and pecuniary suffering ; 
to insult, obloquy and public prosecution. A preacher’s 
salary is secure :—he may venture to reprove therefore 
as an Editor dares not. Show mea preacher of the Gos- 


—_———— 


@ Men who have permitted a few of their number to lay out hun- 
of dollars for the advantage of the society, yh, instead of 


reteabasing Hem, SO net 6008. pay Shelp segeiey 
(3) Col. De Beaufort. 


it was yet worse. 














brave fellow! here’s a man that is not afraid-to do his | 








pel, however, who has dared as much for the public this 
year, as the senior Editor of this paper has—and he shall 
be welcome to my salary. 

Take a specimen now, of the kind of letters, which an 
editor, who has done what appears above—and that is not 
a tittle of what he has done to whom I refer, without fee 
or reward, or the hope of reward here, and then say how 
you would like to be an editor. No.1 is by far the 
most agreeable and satisfactory letter he ever received in 
his editorial character. It is from one of the. most distin- 
guished men and ablest writers of our country, and was ac- 
companied with a long list of names. 

** Mr. John Neal. Sir, I have read various numbers of 
your paper, in which I have observed so much talent and 
frank, fearless independence, as entitle it to support, not- 
withstanding a too frequent use of the broad-axe and 
the tomahawk in your criticisms. This feature is, in my 
opinion, a considerable drawback on the claims of the pa~ 
per. But there is abundance of excellent matter to atone 
for this, and more than this, if to be found, of exeeptiona- 
ble articles.’” 

There was no doubt of the truth of this. I had made 
pretty free with the tomahawk and broad axe ; but the 
pruning-knife and smoothing plane—what are they good 
for in grubbing up, or hewing into shape, or laying open to 
the marrow, the worthless, the crooked, or the rotten- 
hearted, of our native literature? But the best of the joke 
is, that while a comparative stranger, afar off, who had no 
sort of interest in the matter, and whose chief recollections 
of me were somewhat unfavourable—had taken pains to 
write me as above, and furnish me with about two hun- 
dred names ; the people in my own immediate neighbour- 
hood, for whom I had made the greatest sacrifices, were 
actually complaining of me, as an editor, one for not being 
literary enough, another for being too much so ; one for 
not continuing to give away about a seventh part of my 
most valuable time to the cares of a gymnasium, after I 
had established it, and proved its advantage to the satis- 
faction of all, and another for showing less interest than I 
did a year ago, about the stady of languages, now that we 
have something like a hundred persons here, who speak 
French pretty well, and a few that speak Spanish. As if 
I had nothing else to do, but to give away my time to 
those, who neither know the value of it, nor are willing 
to make use of it as I do. 

No. 2 is from the writer of No. 1. Need I say that I am 
grateful to such men? ‘Their advice I can receive with a 
full heart ; for I know that they mean what they say : and 
their advice—when it suits me—I shall take ; that is, 
when I believe it to be for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. And so indeed will I, that of others who 
are not sincere, and of others who have no experience nor 
knowledge. No matter from whom it comes, friend or 
foe, if good (in my opinion), I follow it. Otherwise 
not. 

“No. 2. P.S. Jan. 4. I am sorry to see the toma- 
hawk and battle-axe and sledge-hammer at work in No. 1. 
How would you like to be treated as you treat Willis and 
some others? ‘* What’s bred in the bone» —— 

** Have you any spare copies of back numbers ?’’ 

Now, in reply to the query about Willis,I should say Yes, 
I should like to be treated as I treat others. Give me the 
sincere judgment of any man, about any thing I do, and 
I'll never complain. I may not think as he does ; but I 
am not, I never was, I never shall be angry. In fact I 
should have no objection to let any body that knows me 
answer for me here—Willis himself! He knows me, and 
he knows that I do all this for his good. I might sugar the 
pill, to be sure, I might wash over the rod with gold leaf ; 
but I have nejther time nor wish to prepare flattery, for a 
man who may be cured with a plainer drug. 


Now for No. 3. 


** PorTLAND, Jan. 13, 1829. 
*¢ J. Neal. Sir, Having heard of you and your princi- 
ples, I became a subscriber to the Yanxze, knowing that 
you possessed both abilities and spirit to level the lash of 
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indignation, and to point the finger of scorn at all manner 
of vice and double-dealing. And in the onset of your ca- 
reer, you gave proof of the same: you acted like a man 
whese sole purpose was the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; and as an editor who is not to be lulled 
asleep by a few smooth words and good promises. You 
were that J. N. who spared neither friend nor foe, if pollut- 
ed with vice or a deceiver of the public. This same spirit 
was manifested when you came out on the subject of 
lotteries, side-walks, &c.,(4) nor did it stop here. You es- 
tablished a school for the exercise of both mind and body, 
and endeavoured to break down that partition-wall that 
stood between our youth who have learnt or are learning 
a trade, and those who get their living like gentlemen, 
with a yard stick and pair of scissors. This you did at 
the Gymnasium. There a breach was made, and there 
at length the wall was destroyed. And this was but the 
beginning of that reformation, which for the last few 
months, you have altogether laid aside (!) I have not 
seen a single trace of it in the Yankee of late (!); but it 
has been filled up with such articles as are of but little or 
no use to the mechanic. You have deserted the Gymna- 
sium (5) ; you have either through fear (I don’t believe it 
though) drawn back from the duty you undertook, and in- 
tend to feed us who labour for our bread, and pay for 
your paper (6) with soft corn. If such is the case (If!) 
I wish to tell Mr. Neal, my hunger is satisfied. I want no 
more. I appeal to yourself sir, and ask you whether, if 
you were a mechanic, you would pay for such a paper as 
your’s has been of late.”’ (7) 

Now for No. 4. This letter comes from a very amiable 
man, who took the Y. and B. L. G. so long as it was re- 
markable for bitterness, and stops it now—the moment it 
has begun to deal more gently with its foes, and wear a 
more respectable shape. (8) 

*« Respected Friend. 

« John Neal. I subscribed for thy paper about a year 
ago in Portland, and requested the gentleman at the Book- 
store, where I left my name, to put a mark against it, to 
have it discontinued at the end of the year, unless he 
should hear from me to the contrary. 

I am not sure the year has expired, not having the first 
numbers at hand, but I wish to be in season on the sub- 
ject. 

Without the least wish of stirring an unpleasant feeling, 
I must say, that I have been disappointed in the paper— 
it took high ground in the beginning, and the promise has 
often been repeated that the Literary standard of the 
country was to be raised by the Yankee.—Has it been 
done ?—Many of the articles it contains have certainly lite- 
rary merit—but taken asa whole where is the proof of 
the high stand it promised to take—have not many of the 
past numbers contained even bitter personal abuse? Other 
editors may have abused the editor of the Yankee, but is 
~@ He might have added, on the subject of the Canal, Brunswick 
College, Lectures on Natural History, &c., Languages, und fifty other 
things, effected here, either in whole or in part, by the perseverance 
and boldness of the Yankee. 

@, To this I answer. For the past twelve months, I never missed 

e Portland Gymnasium but once, and then I was at Saco, establish- 
ing one there. Nobody else can say the same: Yet I did not prom- 
ise to attend so continually, and even now, it is a hundred to one that 
I go there more frequently than any body else, though I have done 
with going as I used to go—alive or dead. My time is a good deal 
too precious to be wasted in teaching a few, what a multitude are 

to teach as well, or nearly as well as IL. 

(6) 1 don’t believe we have a hundred mechanics on our list ; 1 wish 
we had more ; and I wish it, for their sakes. 

(7) I answer without hesitation—yes—yes——Were I a mechanic, I 
would rather have the Y. and B. L. G. than any five papers of our 
country, save and except any that may be devoted altogether, 
ably, to the mechanic arts in general, or to my own trade in particu- 
But enough—I have not altered my course; or if I have, it is 
for the better. 1 shall neglect no duty, no class whatever of my 


countrymen; but they cannot expect a monopoly. Who would read 
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the wrong to be corrected by returning the same coin ?— 
Is it not the publie that are to be convinced on these oc- 
casions, (without reference to the conviction either of the 
accuser otithe acoused) and do they not look for a tem- 
perate defence of a good cause? If this fails, will any 
other succeed ? 
* Respectfully thy friend. 
* * * * * * 


** New-Beprorp, Jan. 11, 1829.”? 














REVIEW. 





A correspondent whom I know, having sent me a 
notice of Racue. Dyer to read, with no view to its 
publication, I have thought proper to publish it, that 
the review may go for no more than it is worth,* 

N. 

Mr. Neau,—The accompanying notice of ‘‘ Rachel 
Dyer’’ is a rejected article. But as few pieces from our 
manufactory have ever been condemned as un-newspaper- 
worthy, we are disposed to suspect your neighbours have 
| been a little influenced in the matter by their——what is it 
that would prevent the editor of—not the Argus—from 
publishing so kind a notice of John Neal? ‘* Therefore, 
with the utmost tranquillity, do we submit the MS. to your 
judgment, whether that judgment be life or death : Not my 
fear, but thine, O Neal, suppress !’’ 





STRAFFORD. 
NEAL’S NEW NOVEL. 

Racuet Dyer. We shall not undertake a formal re- 
view of a work by John Neal, but talk about it, as he talks 
about the books of other people. ‘‘ Rachel Dyer, a North 
American Story,’’ is presented to us in one volume of about 
275 pages 8vo., including the preface and P. S., a preface, 
an appendix of facts, and a goodly number of wholly blank 
pages—all of which, excepting the blanks, and, perhaps, 
the a preface, are worthy of a serious perusal. It is pub- 
lished by Shirley & Hyde, of Portland, (to whom, by the 
way, it is the duty, as well as the interest of that part 
of New England to give encouragement), which is a sufli- 
cient surety for its moral tendency, if not for its literary 
worth, were the work anonymous. It is not so entire- 
ly unlike the preceding novels from the same pen, as to 
have rendered concealment of authorship probable, had it 
been attempted ; but it is so different in many things ; and, 
| by the standard of utility, so far above either of them, that 
we are sadly disappointed and chagrined ; for we had 
waited with a good deal of impatience for its appearance, 
that we might show our impartiality ‘* by praising a part, 
| and, of course, of playing the devil with the rest.’ In- 
deed, we had got out the heavier materials for a review, 
and actually framed some whole paragraphs, together with 
‘numberless phrases of goodly sound, such as, bold imagery, 
spirited sketching, extravagant colouring, unparalleled va- 
nity, deep feeling, tremendous passions, unwarrantable per- 
sonality, and pedantic criticisms—most of which will an- 
swer us no purpose under heaven now, unless we disturb 
the dust around the quieted form of one of its predecessors, 
and work them into something to be applied thereunto—a 
thing we shall not be very likely to do at present. 

It will excite no small degree of surprise, and, we dare 
say, be no slight recommendation to the work in the opi- 
nion of some, to say that it contains not a single character 
drawn for, nor entirely from that of the author ; and 
therefore we do say it. All of the characters, however, are 
of his peculiar delineation, though not distinguishable by his 
extravagant colouring. (Pretty well worked in, that.) 
But though John Neal himself is not in the play, the com- 
monest novel-reader will perceive the whole dramatis per- 
sona@ are the creation of one whose skill is derived more 
from investigations of his own mind and heart, than from 
the study of books. And it is certainly true, whatever else 
Neal may have failed in, he has sketched character in this 
work, like 





= 


** One who bares the heart, 








* 1 should remark here, that the author is e personal friend of 
mine, N, 


And vibrates every chord before a shade 
Of thought is thrown.’ 

That of George Burroughs is—is exactly what may be 
imagined, after we say that he is a half-Indian man, edu- 
cated among the whites for the ministry ; and that where- 
ever Neal’s imagination has been employed throughout 
the work, it has been more temperate and rational than on 
any former occasion of the kind. It may not, and it very 
probably will not precisely suit the sticklers for the infalli- 
bility of the «« Fathers’’ ; but we are not disposed to com- 
plain of it. 

When we were introduced, face to face, to Rachel Dyer, 
** the freckled witch, with red hair and a big hump on her 
back,”’ ‘* as she sat back as far as she-could possibly get 
into her grandmother’s huge arm-chair,’? we became en- 
raged at the fellow’s consummate assurance in thus attempt- 
ing either to quiz us, or make us fall in love against all 
precedent, and all decency. We threw aside the story ; 
declared we never had been in love—at least, never but 
once—with a freckled sorrel-top, (and she had an elegant 
form, and a sweet voice ;) and that we never would suffer 
our fashionable sympathies to be humbugged into action for 
one with the addition of a hump-back, and a harsh voice. 
But our curiosity, if it was not stronger, was more dura- 
ble, than our anger. So we were induced to resume it ; 
and we must confess, we felt the blood jostling in our sen- 
sitive heart several times before we came to the prison 
scenes. ‘Then—then were we as powerfully wrought upon 
as—as we ever expect to be at a like representation by like 
actors. Wespeak seriously. We were exceedingly affect- 
ed—more so, it may be, than if Rachel Dyer had been 
‘* beautiful as the Houries’’ : for a train of painful reflec- 
tions attended, which it was not easy to withstand. And 
who would not feel for the unfortunate, but noble creature, 
who had been forever subject to the neglect of the thought- 
less, the taunts of the wanton, and the persecution of the 
vicious and the infatuated, for the injustice of nature, and 
the martyrdom of the innocent, when he witnessed the first 
delicate expression of a concealed and hopeless passion, so 
holy as that of Rachel Dyer for George Burroughs ? 

The declared object of the writer, in presenting his he~ 
| roine with a red head, freckled face, and hump-back, is to 
inculcate, so far as it may thus be done, the doctrine that 
** personal beauty and intellectual beauty, or personal beau- 
ty and moral beauty, are not inseparably connected, nor 
apportioned to each other.’’ 

*« That moral beauty may exist in a deformed body,’’ we 
readily agree with him. We have indeed, met with too 
many instances of great intellectual, and great moral beauty 
possessed by persons, who were exceedingly destitute of 
personal charms, et vice versa, to doubt the fact for a mo- 
ment. Still, however, we do believe the natural inward 
man is pretty well—nay—perfectly represented by the na- 
tural outward man. Yet there would be an absurdity in 
our forming an estimate of a man’s character by external 
signs, because of our ignorance concerning the indications 
of those signs individually ; concerning the influence which 
one property may have upon another ; concerning the influ- 
ence which education, habit, or principle, may exert over 
each or all of them ; and because of our incapability to com~ 
prehend the whole moral and intellectual structure. We 
have no doubt of our own ability to determine whether a 
man or a brute possesses certain passions in an excessive des 
gree, but we should be very loth to give a serious opinion 
upon the whole character ofthe man. Our belief is the re~ 
sult of analogical reasoning ; but not feeling at liberty to 








give the cause here, we shall content ourselves with declar- 
ing that we form our opinions of the internal qualities of 
every thing in nature, animate and inanimate, excepting 
man, by its external appearances. 

That deformed persons do not often exhibit a medium of 
either moral or intellectual qualities is, so far as our obser- 
vation has extended, certainly true. But it is not to be in- 
ferred from this, that nature has endowed the deformed with 
that excess of moral and intellectual properties, of which 








they give proof. Numerous circumstances may have com- 









bined to produce the result. The treatment a dwarf has re- | 
ceived, in consequence of his deformity, may have soured or | 
humbled his temper—excited or discouraged mental effort. 
His deficiency in personal requisites for participating in the 
amusements of the comely, may have been the means of || 
turning his attention to his mind, and of protecting his heart || 
against vice ; or it may have induced him to believe that | 
jatellectual and moral excellence would avail him nothing ; | 
and have determined him, if he could not be loved, to be | 
Seared. y 

Whether Rachel Dyer’s extraordinary excellencies were 
the gifts of nature, or the consequences of education and cir- 
cumstances, we are left to infer from her having been the 
grand-daughter of Mary Dyer, the Quaker martyr ; brought 
up a Quakeress among ‘‘ the Fathers’ ; and from her in- | 
difference to life so far as her’s was necessary to the good | 
of none but herself. 


Neal says he ‘laboured long and earnestly’ 
rata with some object in view. 


> upon Er- 
If he is serious, we have 
hitherto been mistaken, and we are sorry for his sake that 
we have been so. However earnestly he might have 
wrought at intervals, we never suspected he laboured long 
upon any part of that disjointed production. We have al- 
ways supposed that John Neal wrote different parts of Er- | 
rata at distant periods, with no definite plan in his mind, 

and no one particular object in view—that he afterwards 

concluded to work up the materials he had got out in dif- | 


ferent humours and for different purposes, into a book— | 


that he accordingly undertook the task, making such altera- | 


tions as, in his opinion, would fit them for a connexion— | 
| 


and that finally, with an indecisive recollection whether he || 


had adopted certain parts or their contemplated substitutes, 
and half angry that he had not thrown the materials into 
the fire in the outset, and made a book without them, he 
threw the MS. into the claws of the printers’ devils. 

The story is one of much interest, although there is some- | 
thing in the management of it, of which we intend to com- 
plain. 


and, as it regards matter for philosophical investigation, one 
of the most important periods in the history of man. In our 
opinion, it gives a better idea of the ‘‘ Salem Tragedie,”’ 
than does any one book in existence. And to whom is not 
a knowledge of that affair important ? It is true, it contains 


none of the hair-breadth escapes that recommend Cooper’s || 
] 


novels to the ordinary reader ; but it keeps up a far more 
healthful excitement than we feel while reading either his 
or Walter Scott’s stories—that excitement which is the at- 
tendant on a search after rational truth. Nor dare Neal, 
like Cooper, in his ‘* Last of the Mohicans,’’ &c., lead his 
parties into difficulty for the sole purposes of showing his 
adroitness in extricating them, and of declaring that the red 
man can see where there is no angle of vision, and hear 
where there are no vibrations in the atmosphere—at 
least, see and hear distinctly, when a white man would 


have no perception of light or sound. But he has done | 
He has sent his hero and he- || 


nearly the same thing. 
roines on a night-errand of an hour or so, by way of inti- 
mating that Providence Plantation was a city of refuge to 
the witches ; and for an opportunity of proving that an In- 
dian ‘‘ can see as well in the night as a white by the light | 
of day’’—a doctrine, taken literally, as untrue as it is Coo- | 
perish. That all of the senses may be improved, by proper 
exercise, to an astonishing degree, there can be no doubt in 
the minds of those who are acquainted with the history of 
Saunderson, the blind mathematician, Kersting, who could 
distinguish sounds by the sense of feeling, and others who | 
have been obliged to obtain ideas through one medium, the | 


communication of which belonged te another ; but there | 


never was, and there never will be, while a day intervenes 
between two nights, such an improvement of vision in a 
man exposed to this vicissitude, as to enable him to see as 
distinctly by star-light, as an ordinary man could see by 
**the light of day.’’ The power of vision in apparent dark- 
ness does not depend entirely on the dilatation of the pupil, 
bat in a much greater degree on the sensibility of the retina; 
and this delicate sensibility can never be produced, while 
the eye is exposed to the powerful light of day. Besides, 





It relates to a most important period of our history ; || 


in the course of an acquaintance with several hundreds of 
Indians, belonging to different tribes, we have never discov- 
ered that they had the power of dilating and contracting the 
pupil beyond what white men have, whatever they might 
have possessed in a less degenerate state. 
One of the complaints which we intended to make, is 
| about the tragedy of Sarah Good. Why is the catastrophe 
in the beginning ? Why are we made to go through the tri- 
al for her life after we have seen ‘‘ the body of the poor 
| old creature swinging to and fro in the convulsions of 

death ?’?? We know the trial is given on account of its con- 
| nexion with the grand catastrophe of the story ; but why 
was it not done while we might feel some solicitude about 
the result? Another relates to the everlasting speech of — 
but we have already said more than we intended to say at 
the beginning ; and so we leave this part of the subject. 

For the same reason, we shall barely allude to the sim- 
plicity of the aged Martha Corey, and the scene at Mr. Par- 
ris’s, the representation of which is worthy of any man that 
ever attempted to sketch from nature. Of the style, we 
meant to say nothing, excepting that it is peculiar, with a 
little more character for purity than the compositions of the | 
author usually possess ; and that inverted commas might | 
sometimes have added to its perspicuity. This critic on 
grammar will, however, confer a favour by parsing “R’s,”’ 
page 265th, and telling why the apostrophe (’) is used in 
that case. (1) 


| 


(1) A common error ; but whose it is Ido not know. The publish- 
ers, the newspapers, all the world write P’s and Q’s instead a 
Qs. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR.--NO. 1. 


|| A friend has favoured me with a review of some 


half a score of the English Grammars, that have 
lately appeared in our country. I shall divide his 


|| paper in such a way as to make it do the office, not 


| only of a review, but of an essay on the subject.— 
| In this number, we have Mr. Greentear’s—I beg 
| his pardon—J. Greenleaf, Esquire’s Family Gram- 
| mar, treated of. N. 


| has excited more competition in this country than 
English Grammar. Hardly a month has passed 
| without the appearance of a new book purporting 
|to be a grammar of the English language: but 
| proving to be, in almost every instance, a grammar 
| of the Latin language. Nor is it strange that such 

a competition should exist in a country where the 
| acknowledged standard abounds in such palpable 








class of society (I might say almost every child) 


destroys half a score of copies ; and where, by con- | 
sequence, an unlimited reward is the result of suc- | 
But unfortunately, prejudice has been so | 


cess. 


absurdities ; where almost every family in every | 
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| 


During the last ten years no branch of science | 





| strong, that every one who has dared to differ es- 
| 


sentially in any philosophical doctrine, from Lind- 
| tey Murray, has been condemned at once as a phi- 

lological heretic, or suffered to remain unnoticed. 

| 1 say unfortunately, because the influence which 
i Murray’s grammar exerts in the United States is a 
| reproach to our literature ; and because, had the 
i grammars which have been written here, been 
| impartially tried, those that resembled Murray’s 
|| least would have been found the least defective. 
|| Itis my business now, however, not to go abroad 
|| after proof of what I have here said, but to exam- 
ine a quantity, which the senior editor of the Y. 
and B. L. G. has heaped upon my desk. 

The first subject of examination will be Grern- 
Lear’s “Se.r-raucnt GramMarian.” I have 
pinned him to the wall before me, that I may be 
the better qualified to decide upon the merit of the 
author’s design, and shall now proceed formally to 
my duty. 

















“ The Self-taught (why not self-sufficient ?) Gnam- 
MARIAN: or, Famity-Grammar. By J. Green- 
leaf, Esq.(1) Author of Grammar Simplified,* &¢. 
Published and sold by Lincoln & Edmands, Boston. 
Price One Dollar.” !! One sheet. (2) 

In order to make any thing like a formal review, 
I have been obliged to begin with both ends of this 
work ; and consequently I shall be obliged to leave 
off somewhere between the two. 

The title of this grammar is certainly very much 
against it, unless a grammarian may be allowed to 
punctuate ina manner that no other man would 
dare to ; and unless it is believed that a titled man 
can make a better grammar, than one whose busi- 
ness has been a making of grammarians. For my 
own part I would have every grammar-maker con- 
form either his practice to his rules, or his rules to 
his practice ; and every man confine himself to his 
own profession. The colon, with most persons, is 
a doubtful period. But who ever doubted whether 
a period ought to be used between two names in 
apposition, connected by the conjunction or, or 
not? (3) And who excepting Mr. Seth Hurd, a 
grammarian, that, taking the hint from a printed 
cotton handkerchief, attempted something very like 
“a work of this kind” (whether Mr. G. “ presumes” 
80, or not), two or three years since, would have 
used a comma before “ Grammarian” in that place? 
The period after grammar is also wrong; but for 
that he has better authority than Mr. Seth 
Hurd. 

Whether it is the “ Grammar Simplified” or the 
“ &c.” which is so “highly recommended by six- 
teen of our principal colleges,” I am unable to de- 
cide. If it is the grammar, 1 can only say I am 
sorry for it; for their opinion is directly in opposi- 
tion to that which I took the liberty of expressing 
several years ago. I do not, however, care much 
for recommendations of practical English gram- 
mars, either by our principal colleges or their pro- 
fessors. They seldom have leisure to examine an 
elementary work for the use of schools, as it should 
be examined before an opinion is formed, even 
though they should be otherwise qualified (by 
teaching children) to decide upon its merits. The 
above named Seth Hurd ornamented his publica- 
tion with as many Hons. Esquires, &cs. as a body 
would wish to see; and yet he probably never 
wrote a grammatical sentence in his life, unless by 
accident. I saw two letters written by him to the 
“agent of the steem consern, Bath,” in one of 
which (perhaps that published in the N. E. Galaxy 
with other literary curiosities, in the autumn of 
1826), if I recollect right, he applied the appellation 
“ damned beast,” in the orthography “ damd beest,” 
to Mr. G. My recollection may not be correct 
with regard to the particular phrase ; but the char- 
acter of his composition may be justly inferred 
from the specimen. But let us return to J. Green- 
leaf, Esquire. 

The reader has already “ presumed,” perhaps, 
that “the Family-Grammar” is a single chart, and 
he is right. Not only all which is necessary to 
give “ families and private learners a knowledge of 
the rudiments of English grammar, without the 
help of a teacher,” but something (at least) which 
“will be of service to the learned, as well as the 


(1) J. Greenleaf, — the author is one of his British 
Majesty’s justices of peace, a gentleman by birth or or 
—somebody else, appertaining to a titled 

(2) A good idea this, to make a fellow stand up 
wall and study English grammar. Why not make him stand on one 
leg till he is master of it. N. 

(3) As in the above title-page of the sheet under review. N. 


* “ Highly recommended by sixteen of our principal colleges.” 
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unlearned,” is here “ perceived by the discerning, 
ata glance.” This “Grammatical Map” “is de- 
signed, exclusively, for the use of families and for 
private learners.” But why such a restricted use ? 
For what reason is it prohibited to school-boys ? 
Is it because J. Greenleaf, Esquire, is fearful that 
its introduction into schools would favour the indo- 
lent, by removing a heavy burden from the shoul- 
ders of the teacher? Or does he apprehend that 
boys will not find business enough to keep them 
out of mischief, if they are exempted from pry- 
ing into the mysteries of English grammar, with 
no other guide than Lindley Murray, or J. M. In- 
gersoll? What his motives are, it is not for me to 
say: but “for reasons the most self-evident,” I 
dare say the prohibition is very judicious. 

“ A great proportion of the matter are speciinens 
of Parsing and False Grammar—corrected by a 
Key. It also contains many important and critical 
notes.” So says the author; and I could not 
gainsay his statements, if I would—certainly not 
the second. 

If the reader has formed an opinion of the whole, 
from what has been said, he is surely in blame ;(4) 
for although J. G. Esquire may not be a gramma- 
rian, his grammar is, in some respects, equal to 
Bingham’s, and in some respects superior to Mur- 
ray’s; not enough so, however, to make the differ- 
ence of five-and-sixpence in the price, where people 
have not a strong preference for the Belshazzar 
mode of instruction—in other words, for the privi- 
lege of standing up against the wall to study. 

Like Murray, J. G. Esquire begins his instruc- 
tion with the indefinite term, article ; and proceeds 
to point out its relation to the noun, a part of 
speech, whereof the learner has no knowledge. To 
allow the three words, a, an, and the, to constitute 
aclass in a grammar for learners, is bad enough; 
but to proceed so unphilosophically in its explana- 
tion, is a fault, which would not be tolerated at this 
day, but for Lindley Murray. The evil of this ar- 
rangement may not be apparent to the Squires of 
our country, but the teachers of children will ac- 
knowledge it. 

The Noun is next etymologically treated of, 
pretty much after the manner of Murray—but 
more inconsistently ; for he introduces the Perso- 
nai Pronouns (while he makes them a distinct part 
of speech) to illustrate the persons of nouns be- 
fore pronouns have existence in the mind of the 
learner. The Preposition is also brought forward 
here, to explain Case, when its effect is only to per- 
plex the learner, and produce indifference to the 
subject. 

The Pronouns are more properly treated in their 
place, or rather in the place he assigns exclusively 
tothem. Murray’s Possessive Adjective Pronouns 
are reckoned with the Personal Pronouns; and in 
the succeeding chapter he calls the remainder of the 
Adjective Pronouns, Pronominal Adjectives. This 
is one of the things I hold to be equal to Chessman, 
and bettertban Murray. The other (I believe there 
is but one more) is a rejection of the Passive Verb. 
The Passive Verb, or a Compound Verb of any sort 
in the English language, I have always considered 
the grossest absurdity ever countenanced by a lite- 
rary people. But let ussee whether the rejected 
overbalance the adopted absurdities. 

“A Verb expresses action or being,” says J. G. 
Esquire. The brevity would be worthy of all 
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praise, were the Verb fully defined ; but which @lo 
own, feel, suffer, &c. simply express? He adds for 
the greater enlightening of the learner, that “ they 
are divided into Active and Neuter.” His definition 
of Neuter is rather odd. It is, “a Neuter Verb de- 
notes simple being or existence ; or it denotes ac- | 
tion which is limited to the nominative.” Now it || 
would gratify me exceedingly to know why this (| 
Verb is called Neuter, rather than legion, or any | 
thing else. Instead of being Neuter, it is both being || 
and action. If we have but two classes of Verbs, 
Neuter cannot with any sort of propriety be applied 
to one of them. Neuter in the most perverted sense 
in which it has ever been used, supposes two things 
to which it is unlike. Why did not J. G. Esquire, if 
he hazarded a deviation from the standard, use ex- 
pressive terms? Transitive and intransitive would, 
at least, be sense. The five Moods of Murray are 
retained in this grammar; but three tenses are all 
that are allowed. In avoiding the nonsense of the 
perfect, pluperfect and second future tenses, the au- 
thor has shown a commendable independence ; but 
what is to be said of his consistency, when he re- 
tains the first future, and declares “ to have learned” 
one verb, and to be in the “past tense?” Is not 
shall have learned as necessarily a distinct tense, as 
shall learn? and have learned, preceded by a nom- 
inative, as have learned, preceded by to? J. G. Es- 
quire’s conjugation says not. 

Instead of a conjugation of the subjunctive mood, 
we have the following: “N. B. In the same 
manner with the subjunctive mood, adding j/, in 
all the tenses, and omitting s in the present tense.” 
If this phrase (it is not a sentence, nor does it re- 
fer to a sentence elsewhere) is intended to commu- 
nicate the sense I have received from it, it is a re- 


| 
| 
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Tarirr-Memoriau. The Daily Commercial Ga- 
zette, of the 16th, contains one of the ablest pa on the 
subject of what is called a restrictive system, | ever met 
with, It is called a Memoria. It goes too far, and 
some of the propositions are incapable of serious proof. But 
as a whole, it is masterly, and conclusive. N. 


Witnetm Meister—The Curistian TEACHER’s 
Manvat—and a score of other books and papers receiv- 
ed: They shall have a speedy notice of some sort or other. 
By the chief literary men of Europe, Wilhelm Meister is 
regarded as one among the two or three ‘great phenomena 
of our age. The Christian Teacher’s Manual appears 
to be a work of singular merit. More by andby. N. 


MAnNvFactTurRERs’ Journat. Anew,and as I hear 
| a very clever young editor has been appointed to this pa- 
| per—a twin of the Philanthropist: We wish him success; 
| but owing to a rule, established and given out long ago, we 
| cannot exchange. 
| P.S. May be the M. J. does not know the author of that 
| same Battle of Brandywine, published in No.2? He 
| will find the original in Sevenry-Srx. Some errors occur 
in the copy. When the author wrote that, he was not al- 
| together dissatisfied with war. Now he is. N. 


Bower or Taste, Vol. 2, No.1. This womanly af- 
| fair is very much improved. It comes out now in the = hl 
| of a two-weeks-magazine, with title pages, lithography, 
| poetry, and a cover. The lines by ALBERT in this, are 
| superior to those attributed to Mrs. Hemans on the same 
| subject. ‘* Sir,”’ says the fair and sprightly editor—*« how 
| do you like me in my new-year guise? You see I have 
cut off my head, according to your advice (which you 
must acknowledge is no trifling sacrifice.) However, I 
think I do look better without it—I was going to say 
something more, but I fear you will think I am trying to 
execute a pun.”’ 

To all which I reply—Very much ; please to continue 
the Bower directed to me. N. 


Racueu Dyer. 


Tur Cxarion, of Bangor, (Me.) has come out with a 
smart, saucy, clever review of Rachel Dyer, which deserves 








proachful blunder. Ex. Indicative, I go, thou go- 
est, he goes. Subjunctive, (omitting s) if I go, if. 
| 


thou goet, if he goe. Conjugate defy, beseech, fly, | 
catch, &c. in the same way. Whether this mistake | 


take this grammar, and see if he “can acquire the 


ateacher.” This is the best trial of a grammar for 
“ private learners,” after all; for a learner is a 
foreigner to what he is gaining a knowledge of. 

The remaining part of the work, it is not at pre- 
sent in my power to notice, as it should be noticed. 
I cannot however refrain from criticising Rule 
16th. “When a verb isin the subjunctive mood, 
present tense, its personal termination should al- 
ways be omitted.” This is a mistake throughout; 
and a very dangerous one too. The personal ter- 
mination of the verb must not be omitted in any in- 
stance, when the verbis inthe “subjunctive mood, 
present tense.” “Ifthe boy learn, he is worthy of 
praise,” is false grammar. It should be learns in- 
stead of “learn,” if present time is implied; and if 
future time, the following verb is wrong. “If he 
learn” should be followed by “ he will,” because fu- 
ture time is implied by both. Strictly, learn is not 
in what is called the subjunctive mood. It is in 
the infinitive ; and the conditional verb is under- 
stood. 

Finally, we have grammars enough for the 
“learned,” enough “for FamiLies,” and enough 
“for private learners.” I hope the next which 
comes to hand will be for schools and acade- 
mies. 








1 
ected of itt ploasceyou Just 20 I chould any, f you please, tap 





[A review of Green’s Grammar, of Ingersoll’s, 
and of Pidgin’s, to follow.) 


is of any consequence, let him who has learned a | 


rudiments of English grammar without the help of | 


| to be read by every body that cares a fig for the novel. The 
reviewer desires to know what I think of it.—He is ge- 
nerally right—though sometimes wrong. The mixture of 
nonsense and sublimity, of tragedy and farce, did not occur 
|| from a want of self-denial in the author, but from design. 


foreign language, answer. Indeed let a foreigner || The book was not written in a hurry. It was laboured up, 


l and spoilt in thé labouring-up. The alleged prophesy was 
not intended for a prophesy,—nor the alleged fulfilment for 
|| a fulfilment. The repetition of Sarah Good’s trial was not 
|| made to get in sixteen pages more—but to explain the allu- 
sions made by Burroughs to the shot and knife, and to pre- 
|| vent the author from appearing. The everlasting speech 
| of Burroughs about English law—argument and all—is the 
| best part of the book, though out of place there !—The re- 
semblance between the parting of Rachel and Elizabeth to 
the parting of Effie Deans and her sister, I do not perceive. 
| It may be so nevertheless ; for I have already forgotten the 
latter, and never thought of the scene while preparing Ra- 
chel Dyer. The pictures of the children that are objected 
to, are historically trae. Governor Phips does make a part 
of the story, for the delusion is stayed when it approaches 
him, and it approuches him—why? Read the book and 
you will see. It was Governor Phips that found the wreck, 
—and therefore was he pointed out. In other respects, I 
am afraid the reviewer is more than half right. 

Another critic in the ComMERC1AL GAzeETTE, Boston, 
has had a shy at the same book, and acquitted himself 
handsomely. Yet he is wrong in one point—the story is 
regularly developed, and the heroine dies in the last page. 
What more would he have to make her name a proper 
title for the book ? 

N. B. “The unpublished preface’’ referred to the 
last some twenty volumes actually published, not, as the 
critic supposes, to the first of a series not published. 

Another in the MassacuuseTTs JouRNAL is very 
fair, though not altogether sharp enough. But never mind; 
our critics are improving rapidly, and our authors will be all 
the better for it. N. 
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PINK RAINBOWS AND YELLOW 
PEARLS. 

In the following, there is the oddest mixture of pure and 
surprising poetry, with cap-and-bell nonsense, I ever met 
with. ‘ Like a tall angel’s spear in dreams’’—that 
idea was never surpassed : Red and gold of the mountain 
shore, and the blue cathedral arch—these ideas are, too, 
above the good poetry of any age: But who ever saw a 
pink rainbow, or a billow gilt with pearls ? N. 


THE FALLS OF THE HOUSATONICK. 


BY J. H. NICHOLS. 


Wild cataract of the woods ! how bright 
Thy sheet of liquid silver gleams, 
Through the green cedars, on my sight, 
Like a tall angel’s spear in dreams. 
And see the snowy wreath of spray, 
Meet for a spotless virgin’s shroud, 
Carl up the clear blue vault away 
To form the future tempest-cloud. 


Through mountain shores, with red and gold 
Leaves, at this autumn hour, array’d, 
~ * 7 7” 
Each morning sun a rainbow builds 
Of pink, across thy diamond foam, 
That every tossing billow gilds 
With pearls, to deck its ocean home. 


Methinks, at winter’s dazzling night, 

Thine were a lovelier scene than now, 
For then the very air is white 

With the pure stars, and purer snow. 
And trees, like crystal chandeliers, 

In nature’s blue cathedral arch— 


in & swift stream through the middle of every street, and 
indeed through most of the houses at the upper part of the 
city, which not only carries off all filth, but diffuses a cool- 
ness through the air. Even the sound of those little rivu- 
lets, rippling merrily down their channels, is refreshing, and 
seems to give out something like a breath of complacency 
to the passenger. 

But you have enough of St. Pierre’s by this time. 

We touched at St. Thomas’ yesterday to land some pas- 
sengers ; and although I had been sea sick all the passage 
thither from St. P., and was scarcely able to stand for 
weakness, I went on shore, visited the fort, and roamed 
about the town for half an hour. It is a dusty, verdureless 
little place, and I was glad to get out of it. 

There are the ruins of an old tower on this island, 
built by the famous pirate Black-Beard, who first took 
possession of the island, and with his bands occupied it 
until his death, when his power was dispersed. I wished 
to look at it, but it being at some distance from the town I 
had not time. 








* * * * 

















LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL.—NO. 6. 


My stay at St. P., although short, was very pleasant, } 


and perhaps as well occupied-as it could have been. There | 


was not an object passed before me but I discovered some- | 


thing interesting in it. And I have remarked one circum- 


stance, that during my whole stay at St. P., and my nv- | 


merous perambulations over all parts of it, not one object || 


of misery or beggary, such as we frequently meet with in 
our cities, has met my view. All personsgappear in good 
health and in good spirits. Those that may be the poorest | 
are decently drest, except the slaves employed in bearing 


burthens, &c., who then have only trowsers on, and some |! 


with only a piece of cloth round the loins. But these dis- | 
cover such strength of limb and symmetry of form, as ex- 
cludes all idea of misery from the sight of them. 

I recollect the first peep I had into St. Pierre’s. I landed | 
in the boat with the Consul, Mr. M. ; went directly up the | 
stairs at the back of the ice house, and passing through it, 
stood at the top of the entrance of the other side. Below | 
me lay the market place, a square opening, filled with 
market women, each with her little store beside her, and | 
many walking to and fro with their baskets on their heads ; 
the busy hum of a hundred voices rising up ceaselessly ; 
and on one side the court of the old garrison with gens 
d’armes loitering about it. The market wore a novel ap- 
pearance to me, from the gay coloured array of the market 
women, and the life and bustle so new to me after so long 
asolitude. Their dresses are really graceful, consisting of 
an under garment of white, nicely plaited at the sleeves, 
and round the waist something like a Scotsman’s plaid, of 
bright colours in broad checks, fastened in folds around 
them, and gathered up at one side ; and their gait, from 
the erect position which they are compelled to assume in 
the bearing of such immense burthens on their heads, has 
acquired a stateliness, which would become any human 
form. And really I began to admire the fine forms of the 
negroes, without a particle of disgust at their nakedness, as 
an amateur would a fine statue. 

The city is kept very clean, and in one particular pos- 
seases a great advantage for that. Being built on a very 





abrupt slope, the waters from the hills are easily led to flow 


I will record an instance of the politeness of my friends 
at St. Pierre’s. One day in conversation with M. De R., 
| I mentioned that I had read some French works, and in- 
tended on my voyage to practice reading sometime in that 
| language every day, in order to perfect myself in it, if 
possible before I reached Europe. There was nothing fur- 
| ther remarked on the subject at that time, but when I 
came on board, after taking an affectionate leave of him, 
and other friends, I found a packet of books from him, 
| with a delicate and elegant note begging me to accept of a 

few volumes of his favourite authors, that sometimes the 
‘amusement they afforded me might recall to memory our 
happy although short acquaintance. 
| ‘The slave trade is yet carried on to a large extent in the 
French islands, Martinique and Guadaloupe. The traders 


| are cleared out for some West India port, and standing off 


| out of sight steer immediately for the coast of Africa. 
When they return, their cargoes are landed at the back of 
the islands, and having been first sold to the planters, are 
instantly dispersed among the other negroes, and thus all 
search is eluded. But it is well known that the govern- 
ment connive at these practices, for they not only avoid 
any information of them, but their ships of war are ordered 
‘ not to cruise to the windward of the islands.’ 
| I find all men here strenuously against all opposition to 
the slave trade. ‘* Why,’’ say they, “it is quite unrea- 
sonable, for the negroes are better off here than they are at 
home. Here they live in peace and comfort ; there in 
war and misery ; here they not only exist without harming 
one another, but they contribute vastly to the comfort and 
convenience of other men. They are far better situated 
than the peasantry of Europe, for they have an ample sus- 
tenance, and none of the cares of providing it; thus they are 
free from many vices, from the absence of all temptation, 
and indeed all opportunity to commit crimes. It is true 
they have not the benefits of freedom and education, but 
they are also without their attendant evils; the ambi- 
tions, the discontents and licentiousness which create so 
great a portion of the miseries of life.”” 
This is their mode of reasoning, not mine, for I am 
strongly opposed to the thraldom of man beneath man. 
The frost work of their sophistry is easily dissolved how- 
ever; yet, to them, self interest holds an impenetrable 
shield over it. 


May 3d. I am somewhat surprised to find myself seat- 
ed comfortably at my desk to-day. The events of last 
night seem more like the shadowings of some fearful dream, 
than like the memory of a reality. The bright cloudless 
sky, which shone out upon me when I woke, so strangely 
contrasts with the darkness and tempest in which I closed 
my eyes ; and the cheerful looks of those about me now, 


4 with the despair which was then stamped upon their fea- 


tures. But to go back to my narration—day before yes- 
terday we made the land, and haying a brisk wind all 
night, in the morning found ourselves off the light house. 
The wind continuing very strong, and the sea breaking quite 











across the entrance of the harbour; *‘ stood off and on” fora 
pilot, and about one o’clock got one aboard. We were 
then considerably to the leeward of the only channel that 
could be passed, and immediately commenced beating up 
to gain it before dark ; but the brig being in very light 
ballast, fell off so much to leeward, that this was foundto 
be impossible. Then came peril like a thick cloud upon 
us. ‘The night came down extremely dark, except the 
transient flashes of lightning, and the light of the breaking 
waves, and the gale increasing tremendously. The shore 
and breakers were close beneath our lee, and the brig, in 
spite of all exertions, setting rapidly upon it, Ship 
wreck seemed to all inevitable. The Captain especially, 
although before his men he kept up some show of hope, 
in the cabin gave way to despair. For myself, either be- 
cause from ignorance I did not feel a realizing sense of the 
danger, or because it was overpowered by the excitement 
created by the novelty and sublimity of the scene, I ex- 
perienced no emotion of terror. Once, indeed, the thought 
of approaching death came upon me with dark weight, but 
mingled with tranquillity and firmness. The boats were 
all got in readiness, and ropes and all necessary articles 
placed in them, and all things, by order of the pilot, were 
prepared for going ashore. ‘The axes were placed ready to 
cut masts or rigging away, and the little sail the ship would 
carry, braced up close to the wind. 

I had climbed to where the pilot stood, silently watch- 
ing the threatening breakers, and the shore that we were 
flitting along, past like a scared bird. I stood a few mo- 
ments beside him. At length, taking me for the Captain, 
** sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ unless the wind veers very soon, your 
vessel must certainly go ashore. The shore is a very bad 
one, and the sea dreadfully violent, yet there is 2 possibility 
of saving some lives. We will keep her off on this tack 
as long as the leadsman gives us three fathom, and then we 
must wear and put her on shore in the best place we can.” 

The crisis approached. The man in the chains sang 
** quarter-less-six—and a-half-five,’’ when the wind lulled 
a little, and presently rose again hauling 3 or 4 points: 
** luff, luff my good boy,” cried the pilot: ‘* more yet,”” 
and she visibly wore off shore : it was about midnight when 
the wind began to change, and it was soon so far off shore 
as to relieve all anxiety, This morning about seven I 
woke from a deep, dreamless repose, and went on deck, 
The sun was shining brightly, and the sea comparatively 
smooth. We were out of sight of the land, and standing 
easily along on the wind under all sail. In sooth, if the 
pilot had not been before my eyes as an earnest of it, I 
could hardly have believed the tempest and the lee-shore 
were aught but a sleeping fancy. M. 
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